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traduction suggests a different interpretation of Hegel's early writings from 

that offered by Dilthey. Instead of supposing with Dilthey that Hegel's 

philosophy grew out of an actual mystico-metaphysical experience, Dr. Lowen- 

berg would regard everything of Hegel before the establishment of the system 

as "beabsichtiges Experiment," impersonal and objective. 

George P. Adams. 
University of California. 

Mental Mechanisms. By William A. White. New York, The Journal of 

Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1911. — pp. viii, 151. 

In this book, written by the Superintendent of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington, D. C, no pretense is made "to an exhaustive 
setting forth of all the principles underlying psychopathology, but only to an 
explanation and emphasis of certain fundamentals which appear . . . ab- 
solutely essential to an understanding of the problems of present-day psy- 
chiatry" (p. vii). By confession, then, the author admits that he has for- 
mulated no system of psychology: the book is, indeed, neither systematic nor 
psychological. It impresses the reviewer as a series of semi-popular lectures, 
full of interesting analogies, but empty of an underlying principle of logical 
presentation or of scientific systematization. We find, for instance, the il- 
lustration of the bulging of the Greek column to meet the requirements of 
certain psychological laws related at least three times in the monograph in a 
manner implying that the description had not been given before; the sixth 
chapter, on the "psychological approach to the problem of art," reads more 
like a lecture on art than on psychology or even the psychology of art. 

True to the concept of mind suggested in the title of the book, "Mental 
Mechanisms," we find the author dealing with teleological aspects of conscious 
phenomena: "Such studies as I have indicated lead us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that nothing mental is fortuitous, that for every mental fact, be it the 
most trivial or apparently meaningless expression, there is an adequate reason" 
(p. 64). "Our assumption then is that every psychic fact has an efficient 
psychic cause; that an idea does not spring into existence without having been 
the logical outcome of other ideas; that for every mental state, for every idea 
or feeling, there is an adequate explanation whether that explanation can or 
cannot be found" (p. 33). This teleological notion is carried still further 
when, in a biological sense, mind is defined as "an adjustive mechanism or 
more properly as a complex of adjustive mechanisms" (p. 3). Why, with 
this sort of a postulate, we find 'constitution of consciousness' described in 
Chapter I, and 'content of consciousness' discussed in Chapter III, is a 
question that is rather difficult to answer. 

From this point on, we are carried more definitely into the psychopatho- 
logical and abnormal fields of the 'complex,' 'hysteria,' 'psychoanalysis,' 
and 'psychotherapeutics.' Although the aim of the book is to meet the 
demands of the psychiatrists and the physicians, and the technically psycho- 
logical level of the work is correspondingly not very high, it seems to be the 
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sort of product expected by the members of the medical profession who 
espouse the introduction of psychological courses in medical schools. 1 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 

Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. By Shepherd I. Franz. New- 
York, The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1912. 
—pp. ix, 165. 

This manual of mental tests "is intended to place in the hands of psychia- 
trists, neurologists, and students methods of examination which have been 
successfully used in psychological practice, to the end that the mental ex- 
amination of patients may be conducted in a more systematic and scientific 
manner." It gives selected tests for the various sense departments; for the 
speed, accuracy, force, and extent of movements; for the detection of the 
defects of speech; for the measurement of attention, of immediate memory- 
span, and of perception; for memory, association, and efficiency in calculation; 
and concludes with such topics of general import as ' time of mental processes,' 
'general examination,' and a summary of statistical methods of presentation 
of data obtained in experiments. Every chapter opens with a theoretical 
discussion of the subject under consideration. In these introductory passages 
there is much said in a readable way which, on closer scrutiny, might admit of 
argument. The reviewer has in mind passages like the following: "As adults 
we are never conscious of sensations in themselves; we are conscious only of 
perceptions or of apperceptions" (p. 67). "It will be seen that memory 
includes both the retention of a past experience (sensation or other event) in 
the mind, and the ability to bring back this relic into the field of consciousness " 
(p. 87). We would admit that sensations are abstractions but would designate 
perceptions also as abstractions in the first quotation; while we would hardly 
agree with the author in the characterization of memory as 'retention' plus 
'ability to recall' in the second quotation. Besides, of course, the two quo- 
tations suffer slightly from inherent self-contradiction in that the first denies, 
the other affirms that sensations may become elements of conscious experience. 
Many of the tests are both original and crude, and some of the illustrations, 
especially the diagrams of apparatus, are still more crude. The tests are, 
however, of a character that would enable almost anyone with very little 
knowledge of the technique of the psychological laboratory, or of the postulates 
and conclusions of a psychological system, to follow the directions given. 
In this respect the manual serves its purpose. 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. Herausgegeben von Ernst Cassirer, in Gemein- 
schaft mit Hermann Cohen, Artur Buchenau, Otto Buek, Albert 
Gorland, B. Kellermann. Berlin, Verlegt bei Bruno Cassirer, 1912. 
Band I, pp. 541. Band II, pp. 495. 
The purpose of the editors of this new edition of Kant's works is to produce 

one which, in general plan and in external make-up and appearance, will rank 
1 Psychol. Bull., 9, 1912, pp. 89-92. 



